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THTRODUCTION 


- Frances W. Valentine served as a consultant 
in the Women's Land Army Division during July, 
August, September, and October of 1944. During 
this time she visited eight of the Midwest States 
to observe women's work on farms. Her observations 
are summarized in this publication. 





: We wish to express appreciation of the co- : a 
opèration given Miss Valentine in connection with 
this study by extension directors, farm-labor 
supervisors, and WLA assistants. 


This is Miss Valentine's third study of the- 
Women's Land Army. As a member of the staff of 
the Women's Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, she has written the following circulars: 


Successful Practices in the Employ- 
ment of Nonfarm Women on Farms in 
the Northeastern States, 1943. 


‘Employment of Nonfarm Women in the 


Agriculture of the Pacific Coast, 
1943. (Now being printed. ) 


Florence L. Hall 
Chief, Women's Land Army Division 
Extension Farm Labor Program 
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"It looks like you've sure got tne gore be ee oe wrote a farm 


boy soldiering in France to his sister. He had just received a ‘picture 
= showing her driving a tractor down anendl ess expanse of cornfields on their Q 


ot s Nebraska farm. - 








Department of Agriculture, believing that women could and would help. ie a 
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oa e aid not make 1944 the aei aoa year a 


imest history, but they. were “one of the deciding factors; without them the 
central Midwest States. would not have had enough labor to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest their huge allotment of the Nation's wartime food supply. | 
Because farm women worked hader ahd for longer hours, doing farm jobs never: 
before done by them, and because city and town women answered the call Dr 
= help to offset the shortage.of experienced farm hands, the Midwest States 
were able to do their. full part in providing: food for the civilians and 
armed services. of ..;our own. country and: for the peoples. of the nations 


with which this country is interdependent. ‘This satisfying response by’ 
women to their Nation's need was everywhere recognized in these States. on 


all sides one heard: "If it. hadn't been tae the women and girls, we couldn't 
have at the work done." se aA | 
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THE WOMEN'S ILAND ARMY o Sa 


in 1943, the Extension Service, War Pani chant niet ion. United States 


uae 


farm work, provided for the development of a Women's Land Army in its. ae 


Farm Labor Program. This army was to be a program of work rather than an 


- ate y of persons. Its purpose was to rocteni if and PEOR 


 1/ Illinois, Indiana,- Ilowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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much of which they had not done before, and to recruit ant place inexperi- 


recognized or tried out ih-these States as it had- on: the: East- and- West o- 


T ree y: of the | agriculture of this de n ~ oe tabor a un 


the leading livestock group, raising and feeding great numbers of hogs, 


tomatoes in Indiana; berries and other fruits in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin; 
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the women already on farms, in the. work ney ene. increasingly taking over, 


enced nonfarm women who were willing to help wher ever they were needed. 


~re Smee 


Although farm women in the Midwest nee er ae gone ahead with the farm 
work they knew must be done, and fòr which men'were'not: available, the 
153101 litiss of using inexperienced: nonfarm women had not been so fully 


Coasts, Wiere the. acute labor shortage had come’ -earfier. Am assistant to: 
the farm-labor supervisor, to be in’ charge of: Women's Land Army activities, 
Was Bopointed in seven of the States visited, Her responsibility was to 
assist in eae when and where nee to prone oe ae 
TAeEr contribution -o o ee 2 


THE AGRICULTURE OF THE REGION STUDIED LND LABOR NEEDS ee 


The labor necds of any section depend upon he ee ‘of -o 
ture plucticed, so, before making plans for the employment of Se a n wa 


WOW Ra eRe up 
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Dieses oe es women for sulk yeti and harro many e and 
fruit crops. But, although many of these same crops are found in the Mid- 2 

West, the prevailing type of farming in ‘this region is €iffercuu, ae ac 
centers largely around grain and livestock. © Soa ae Se a 


_degriculture, 





These great midwestern States stretching from the foothills of the 
Alleghenies in eastern Ohio to the foothills of the Rockies to oe 
the west are called the “bread basket" of the United States. Level or. 
gently rolling, with fertile soil of. greet depth; they make up the richest 
agricultural region of the country. Only a few States 2/ outside this -. | 
region have & pomperable income from grain crops, goat cattle, other Ilve- o 
stock and es products. a , ee = 


These oae differ mate tially from those of both the Fast and West 
coasts, where vegetables, fruits, market milk, and poultry predominate. The 
West coast reises nuch grain and livestock, but its output nabio is- 
less than thet of Cie: Midwest T these products. 


The chief Midwest crops are corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, alfalfa, 
hay, and soybeans. With all this feed at hand, these States have become 


cattle, dairy cows, and sheep, and turkeys and chickens. 


o addition, these States have many other agricultural products. 
Wisconsin is our greatest milk-producing State; 2n aot all of them are 
great milk-producing States. (Most of the milk, however , goes into butter, 
cheese, cuhued aud dried milk.) Peas in Wisconsin; sugar beets in Michigan; 





ef Galifornis, Minnesota, New York, and Texas. 








“peaches | in LoL all are e important agriculturally. Every State grows =< 
sone potatoes. oe ee so ee 
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Truck or erkeesvarden See are’ grown near the large, cities, e 


o not. of. an “inyortence for this region as whole. 





) 4abor Needs and How They Were yet: 
en e none on t the farns of these es States were: 
IO o l.- Yea r- round help ‘om large a and Tae et ee farns. 


o helped bere, and occasionally a nonfarm woman was hired. 
The oe ferms courte generally get necessary help. o a 


t 





m Terms. 


Such Popa dene were needed to help with iok. with reote driving, 
_ with haying end harvesting grain and corn. This wes the big labor need and 
the one largely ae F ‘the farmer's E - his wife, 3eagkteri, See | 
one sone. | 


oe -Corn ‘detasseling ‘Sad harvesting special crops Or ay sorts, ‘from. 
ee ee ond! acai wee ‘to hay’ and corn. : a ee 





ee For. this work, imported mato Leber: 3/ large groups of nonfarm women, 
and still, larger groups of school boys and el all were oe. Much of . 
this labor we. 8 needed for short periods only. : : 


WOMEN'S CONTRIBUTION TO LABOR NEEDS 
Jobs Reported by Totu Ionen 


Year-round help. 





Such help as was Pian. by women for year-round joos came largely - 
from farm wonen, although there were instances of nontari Wome» taking 
a 


Two women were enp toyed on a wie dairy faye 4n niae, where a l barn 
crew of six was kept. Since this was one of a number of company-owned ` 
farws, tne women Lived: at pe small hotel in the nea ee village, © miles sway. 
The company let them Ween. Sree to go back ond forth. Thus the ‘factor 
which so of ten kept women ‘out of such jobs - that they must live: in the = 
faraor" s fanily - was avoided. Both these dairy workers were about 20, one 
the wife of è soldier. ‘When met they had worked on the farm 4 months, € ana. 
both planned: to stay: for “the duration.” The soldier's wife hoped that she 
and her husbend might have a farm of their own when he came home, or that 
both might work where she ‘was at the time. Each of the women started ab 7. 
(pod a month, and board, ‘which later was increased to »80. They did all the 
regular barn work - milked, cleaned the COWS and cared for the calves: - and 





3/ Mexicans, Jamaicans, Bahamians, prisoners of war. 














Jobs done by farm women 


Tractor work: 
Ploughing 
Disking 
Harrowing 
Cultivating 
Mowing 
Raking 


Work with horses: 
Mowing 
_ Raking 
Stacking 


Trucking- 
Crain. 
Hay 


Corn- 
Detasseling 
Picking — 


Combine Operation 
Reaper Operation 
Work with cows: 
Milking | 
Care of milk 
Butter making > 
Working on hay baler - 


Irrigation: 
Setting pam boxes 


Farm chores: 
Vegetable gardening 
Care of poultry 
Care of hogs 


Filling silos 


Mixing feed 


ie 
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Jobs Done a Both Farm 
~ And Nonfarm Women 


Jobs done by nonfarm women 





oor cae 
- Thinning- 
~, Peaches 
Apples 
Picking- 
Peaches 
Apples 
Cherries o -o - 
Grapes | | 
Packing- = Lo | 
Peaches i] Le 
Apples | 
me nT 





Corn- . 
D 





Truck crops and berries! 
Asparagus ee 
Hoeing : 
Weeding 
Picking- 

- Berries 
Beans 
Pickles 

Tomatoes 
Onions 

Potato- 
Cutting 

.— Facking 
-o Grading 





Grain- i 
Shocking | | a. 
‘Trucking | | oe b 


and to a i a 


Dairy basen 
Milking, hand and machine 
Weighing and recording 
Feeding 
Cleaning: 
: Barn 
Cows 
. Milkroom and utensils — 


: Hay baling 


Tractor and truck driving 





Werking on pea viner 
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_ took care of the milkroom. The Pasa: manager a he was much pleased « vith ~ 
their: work; they were industrious, learned quickly, qid just as well a eo 


eS Serer eps con extra tend or "hired man." 


perhaps had never done. But the fact that had never done a job before © 


E Wy 
« 


Pironine, clesnine, ‘cocking 


- mowing, and Fekine. “They as teans. of horses 


men, and received the same pay. He also had four girls working on one 


fa arms whom he would have been glad to. keep. permanently, but they had to 
return to school in the fall. These four girls, together with the men 


employees, boarde sd at the o o y a 


Another woman took a job on a “general ferm ‘operated. by an sg 
epee she helped with a Stayed the year yound, and received ee 
%75 a a end board. a oo. 


a0. Penete. howeveř , _in the States studied, finding a farmer who would 


hire a woman- for a perma anent job was almost impossible, nor was it easy to 


rind women who wanted to take such a job. © : | ee 


what everyone. on the general erain-hog farms needed was someone to do — 
all sorts of. tractor driving and to help with haying, harvesting, con ee 


_ picking, and care of the stock. Sometimes, however, such a hand was not 


needed all summer, but just for haying. or harvesting. This was when farm 


femilies, not ; being able to hire nen took over the jobs themselves. 


“Wives went into the fields end did Work they had not done for. years or 





‘did not deter them. - "We can learn,” they sa and when tractor schools . 
for women were opened they attended , then came a ae eee what ay re 
had ie à oe ae a 


Bucher ers . who had been away in school, or. employed in cities came hone — 
for xv- cation, for all summer, or for “the ‘duragion" and “made a hand.” = S 
Giris in faru families who had not had a chance to work outside beca use. oe 
there were boys to do it, learned to operate ae and liked. it. The 


boys” irt on ne farms did men's jobs.. 


2 


ee fa rm: el if there was riot. enough work at home to Jep aon 


busy, “hired. out" to neighbors a Me day for varlous kinds of farm work; 


these girls were in good aes eo og ee S o o 





Most Yarn wonen, besides doing ell ihe Wolk of the home - washing, - as 
- much sewing and general home upkeep - tuke care —— 
of the chores. These eae helping with the milking. (usually bút not o 
always); aag earo of the miik and milking utensils, ail the poultry, the. o 


home vegetable garden after the ground is prepare ed; and the Hone. lawn and 
flower es New, in addition, they went os and helped in the a 


harrowing, cultivation. 


They drove tractors for plowing, disking, 
if they did not have tractors. 


Y 


4/ Tourn some women had done this before; most aar farm women -n 
‘had nots | — 
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They even drove horse-drawn “sweeps" or buck rakes, a hard job for anyone. < 


They. worked on hay loaders, sometimes even made. stacks. . 4 few drove 


combines; many drove binders and shocked grain. If the wheat was threshed, 


they drove the bundle wagons; trucked the grain to the elevators and dashed 


_ there and back with a big 2- or 3-ton truck or a trailer hitched to the © 
family car. Some of them picked corn and made the toss to the wagon 

unerringly. They fed stock, hauled out hay in winter, rode fences, and 

helpea.in the fall round-up on cattle ranches, o 


The only question was, how they could take it. Many women said they 
doubted if they could keep on doing so much strenuous work. One said she | 
had lost lo pounds during corn planting and cultivating in the spring and 
early summer, but was “gaining it back now." She was 4 feet, 10 inches, — 
tall and weighed 102 pounds at the time she was interviewed. She and her 
husband had alternated in running the tractor from ¢ in the morning till 11 
or 1g at night, ploughing, disking, cultivating, mowing, hauling the oats 
when it combined end shoveling it into the bin. This couple, farmed 160 
acres, and hed 3 cows ~ the woman made butter and sold extra cream - and 20 
heifers "for our boy (in the Army) when he gets home," 950 chickens and 200 
layers to care for. All summer’ she and her husband hauled 5 berrels of 
water a day for the 88 hogs. The house was attractive, and the well- 
equipped kitchen immaculate. The farm was rented, had no electricity, no 


telephone, no water in the house, and no B-batteries Por the radio. "I 


would like to be able to get the war news over the radio," this farm woman 
said. < | - oo 


On another farm the daughter, a girl in her twenties, had come home 3- 
years before to make a hand when her brother went into the Army. With her 
father she did the work on a 400-acre farm in an irrigated section. They 
hac 200 acres of corn and 55 of grain, 13 cows (which this girl milked by 
hand), 40 head of cattle, 4 horses, poultry, hay, and pasture. She drove | 
the tractor, ploughed, disked, mowed, and did other work. “It sure gets 
tiresome sitting on this tractor all day. On the big tractor I cauld get 
up and stand for a change, but not on this one. She also drove the 
"sweep" or buck rake with a team of horses. When asked what she thought 

was the hardest job, she said, “Setting the lath boxes for irrigating the 
corn." The farm home was pleasant, and a well-cut lawn with flowers and 
trees gave it a pretty setting. uI sure work hard on. that lawn," she said. 
"I mow it twice a week." A younger sister helped her mother in the house, 
which had electricity, telephone, and radio, but the water came from a pump, 
outside. When asked how she compared with aman, her fether said, “She's 

as good as any man anc better than most." She was 5 feet, 9 inches, tall 
and weighed 135 pounds, and said she would Nolways rather work outside than: 
<n.” | 


- Byen if you had lived on your own farm for 21 years and had never 
helped in the fields, it was not too late to begin, es another woman found 
out in 1942, when hired help went into other war jobs. Her first job was 
cutting alfalfa and, though she started off with very meager instructions", 
she eventually became a full-fledged hay hand. From that she went to : 
driving the tractor to pull’ the combine; then was promoted to plowing, which 
she found “had quite a lot to it." Later she was given ‘a strong hint to 
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: thousands of farm women and girls are ‘doing. 
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"pick corn, ae did i. e oe tomatoes in the early. morning during 


haying tite, so that she could drive the hor se rake in-the afternoon. She 


helpéd* on the hay ‘baler and trucked grain ‘to the “elevator. Finally she was 
_ ‘taking part in'all‘the work, and not complaining. “IT have gained the 
: respect « of my husbantl -and son who nae me n freib and weak, S" was har 


cine Eos eS 


“Sore poten wore aane aoe all: ‘of the fe rm work with the ae 
r "their boys while their husbands continued their pre-war jobs of? the farm. 


ne husband was working: for the railroad (“he quit. farming in the dry 
years"), but retained his 16Q0cacre farm, Jn another“ family with an 80~acre 


farm, the husband did long-haul trucking. ' In both cases the-wife and young 
boys did practically all of the work, the husbands sharing the P -o 
giving eo help. 


The three anes on one farm did most ‘of the tractor and field ee ‘the 
eldest doing a man's work. This boy's mother said, "His father put him on 


the tractor when he wes 7, he always liked machinery." The 13-year- gld son 


listed the’ orn: On this farm, they raised corn, other grain and hay, and 
had cattle, hogs, dairy cows, poultry, and pasture. On another. farm the. 
wife did all the field work, the boys being too young. She raised corn, 


wheat, alfalfa and other hay, melons, tomatoes, and vegetables Tor a 


had cows, ROES» and chickens. Her husband helped occasionally. © 


These. oona, representing four diffèrent BUA, es, are typical c of what 





Opportunities í for Nonfarm (omen 


Tt might wéll be ‘asked, “that about some of these town and einen 


and girls?” Many of them were eager to help on what’ they called “real? fams: 


The WLA State supervisors had applications from girls and women not only in 
their own Stete, but from many outside the State as well. These women were 


notali inexperienced. Some were agricultural-college trained, others han 
“hac good. practical experience and ‘were qualified to take responsible jobs. 
Some had been trained for tractor work in the schools of their-own State. 


But most were admittedly inexperienced, though eager to Fearn. ‘They were 
not, for the most part, “hunting thrills and glamour," but they would not 


work Tor 2 dollar a day, and ‘did not want to do housework permanently. When 
given a trial, these women weré reported to’ be Hines Gee 
to learn, anc uncomplaining, o: aoo 


‘Why weren't “they helping oS the Farn wonen who had SO much to “do? 


The reasons were clear: 


Y 


ae ‘The fårners! wives did not regi ty these women, even for. 
housework. 3 - 
2. Farmers doubted their abi lity. ! 
pes dds ‘ezyone was willing to try them, a dollar a day. and oo. was. 
about. what farmers were willing tc pay. 
s. farmers took them, they would t ee employed primarily s as hired. 
ee to help in. the kitchen. | : . 
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‘Farmers! wives were fearful of brani bitty women: they felt ‘that these | 
women would. be used to greater comforts and conveniences than the farm - 
afforded and would look down on the farm home. They also, had a poor opinion 
of city women's,ability and felt they could not do just as they pleased about 
meals and housework with an outsider in the home. Farmers* wives haq been 
glad, as far as home life was concerned, when they gov rid of their hired 
men, and they didntt want to substitute women workers . Farmers themselves, 
though generally skeptical: about what a town or city pitt could do, were 
sometimes open to conviction. Generally, however, they. did not think she 
should be paid so. much as.an inexperienced man, even if her que 
were as good. But in the last analysis, the wife, not the husband, made 

the decision., > C ~ o o | o meei a Gee 


Farm families have seldom hired any help for the house, and though — 
theoretically the farm women. would shave been glad to have shad some help 
“with the housework so they could be free for outside work, vyhen it came 
right down to it, most of. them thought a girl or woman in the house “would 
be more trouble than. she was:worth" and sincere offers from friends Or eS 

relatives, even, nad been refused sometimes. 
‘These ea ost cannot be sey. overcome. When farm families were 
willing to make am effort, some real successes were ao “Ore Dae 
cattle ranch took a college freshman (she was, to be sure a: friend ol a 
nisoe of the family) to help.both indoors and out, and she o SO well 
toat The farm wife said, “IT think a would be glad to have a pni like 
her to help. eS 


Another farmer, in epic of- the pee ‘that’ his hired man said he oe 
quit.if, the Lerner did employ women, wrote to the State WLA supervisor for 
four women to drive tractors. ee 1s me suming ED. of their valu 


Ugeptenber 29, 1944 


"Received your ‘inquiry today about my experience with the Wenotihe Pend 
Army and decided to answer right away. If I delayed o I would never 
get at it agh 

Sparse, I was. in an awful jam o l wouid never have tried then. Then 
I saw the article in the, newspaper and decided to try. anything once. Now 
I will say that they were eminently successful, and helped me get the job 
done. tf I could have had them a month earlier, it would have helped a lot 
more as they could have harrowed,or disked and : would have gotten my crop 
im eeriier. .1 don't Dellicve plowing would be so éasy for them. They drove 
tractors for me on side rake, pick-up baler, rotary hoer. ia TRUCKS to 
pick up hay in the field. One girl had never driven a car, but before she 
left she had driven all four tractors and three trucks of various manu- 
facture. One girl got homesick at the end of 1 week | and Left... She was en 
extra good worker too, but only 18 and apparently missed her home’ too much.. 
‘The biggest: factor. to their success was their patriotic attitude. “They 
camo tu nelp - rater than make a lot of money. Although I paid glo per 
week when local help of like caliber was getting wld, plus poard, but I felt 
I couldn't be a piker either, and probably won't go broke anyway. Of course 
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_ there were meny days when there was no tractor work, and they cut weeds;, 
-hoed weeds in the corn, helped in the garden, lawn, and house, eves l 
dmegine tue novelty of the work was an aid to them too. hlk my friends 
`. helped them end soon saw the good work they were doing too, as we cid some 
baling for neighbors. No matter how not the day, there were no complaints. 
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"The boya in the armed. forces should know the remarkable work done by 
: these women end farmers! Wives. | Certainly thousands and thousands have 
aw done far more than could normally be expected of them. No matter how hard 
} the rest of us work, it can be dismissed by saying “we're paid for a0 
: | whether justly or not, but you cannot possibly say that of the average 
*, |... women farm worker," — oe He oe = a 





a On another farm = a fruit and vegetable farm with a roadside stand = 

i ee Bitlis hed come from a camp to work by ‘the day, the farmer and his wife 
‚were so pleased with them that when the camp closed they took two ay 
““gemily to continue working for them, The girls did so well that the former 
and his wife went away for a little vacation while they were there. 

a Apparently one of the best ways to.get farm fomilies used to the idea 
of nonfarm women workers was to have them come by the day from some WLA © 
[oe ae the farmers had no responsibility for these workers outside 
their work, uid not nave them in the family, and could figure thetr value , 
by the quality of, their work. | | | | 


Corn detass¢ling and harvesting. < _ 7 | oe 





Harvesting berries, other. fruits, and vegetables required thousands of 
hand jeborers, and in these jobs the nonfarm women gave their most valuable 
service, Mn many States, women from the cities and towns helped to shock 
grain, They were employed to cut asparagus thin peaches, and later to 
_ pick. peaches, cherries, and apples; to pick Bnd grade potatoes, to work on -o 
Toa viners, to plek snap bDeang, bo truck grain to the elevators, and lastly, 
to detassel corn, probably their most important job. : | : 


a 2. Cord detagscling was a job of major importance in the States eard 
b | ae required thousands of workers - women and youth. Years of research have 
produced a hybrid seed corn from crosses of original varieties, inbred to 
pat =~ fix desirable characteristics. When these foundation stocks are crossed 
eA. to produce the hybrid seed corn, it is essential that only cross fertili- 

ia zation occurs ~ that there is no self-pollination. Therefore, all tne 

l tassels or blossoms at the top of the stalks in certain rows (called the 
E i o rows) are pulled off before pollen ripéns and falls on the corn 
| 2 erie oF its own Stalks; All pollination then comes from the rows of the 
other variety or cross (known as the "male" rows). Usually there are two 
male rows to six female rows. The detasseling must be practically, 100- 
percent complete; 1 percent of failure would condemn a field for seed corn. 
The hybrid seed corn that results from this practice produces corn far 
superior to the ordinary seed corn formerly planted. | 
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To  detassel corn, the workers walk ee two rows, veach up, grasp 
the tassel and pull it out, do not break it off. The operation 1s simple, 


but the» constant réaching and. 49 ooking up are fatiguing until the muscles 
get used. to. ait. 48 the corn may ripen unevenly, because of weather condi- 
tions, a may be necessary to go down the ros again and again, sometimes 
10 or 12 times to insure getting every tassel. Sometimes machines ure 
used. These have a metal super structure. that can be raised or lowered | 
: according to the height of the corn and the workers stand on a platform 
and pull out the tassels as the machine crawls along. This not only makes 
- the work go: faster, but enables women shorter than 5 feet, 4 inches aon 
mae Par, deta sselers) to take part. 


Labor.-Since ie ie esst hat: ‘enough workers ta cake, eare or o o 
detasseling be available the moment corn:is ready, and io keep. ce 
let-up sometimes 24 hours a day, 5/ 7 days a week, till the job is dono, 
the hybrid seed corn companies must be sure they will have enough labor _ 
ready. In Illinois, oTa there would not be enough local labor (persons 
up to that time had not been Signing up in sufficient numbers), several | : 
companies asked the: Wises supervisor to -reoruit city women for four “corn 
detasseling" camps. In addition to these, many groups of nonfarm women and 
“youths: went out from nearby towns on day haul for corn detasseling. in ell 
States they had plenty a Workers for. this . job, and sometimes more than 
they could use. 3 : ae 


se lis reason the large number. of women and girls were available for 
detasseling as, that they were paid by. the hour and paid well. Pay ranged 
from 45° Go 65 cents an hour - at the lower rates, often with a bonus of 10 
cents an hour «for stancing by until- the job was finished. rora aea 
were paid extra for overtime (over 8 or 9 hours) and for Sunday or. 
-seventh-day work, but not always time and a half: or ."double-time # - although 
some companies paid that. The head of .one company said he hiniseli would | 
mot take = job at piece work, not knowing’ at cli whet he could make, nor 
did he expect women to. Undoubtedly, good pay as well ais good working 
conditions rener ally did much to attract local workers also. Some of them 
were eurning.&s much as 40 a well, ee that amount diq not represent 
average earnings. - Ce 3 

i; : ; 2 

Another factor: dae a to a local women was the a 
of outsiđe women. Almost invariably, where this was done Local workers 
were stimulated to join up: on the theory, perhaps, that if womeh found it 
worth while.to come from Chicago: eee this work, local w on would fina it 
_-Worth while e o 


Korear eo. tions.-Working conditions for corn: d detasseling ca | 
Illinois 6/ were "good. The companies took the workers out in trucks, and | 
brought. in anyone, who might feel ill. One company: kept a. Nel ae 
first-aid room in town, with a Fouke nurse in attendance. 
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b/ Detesseting me chines have big head- arid den a 


6/ The time of visit permitted detasseling. Lo. bo. Seen niy in Illinois, 
ya detasseling was. thought to be macn the same elsewhere. : 
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Drinking water was provided an Iaio kegs with a Tau, or in 
5-gallon thermoslike containers. in imple supply of individual paper cups 
was also provided. (This nas the mly fiolo work whore such a proyYici n 
was noted) The chief lack seeméd to be of pleces where the workers S 
wash before eating lunch, end ol nny sort or o facilities unless tae 
wor ker o near a farmhouse sometime during the day. 


Hours.-Genera lly hours were o or Şa day, and, av the peak a the 
rush season, might be more. Where detasseling machines with Ploodi re shts 
were used, three 8=hour shifts worked. , Lunch period lasted 1 hour e | 


: Supervision. -Company Supe ervision of the workers was renerally by 
capable, intelligent, and und lerstanding men; sometimes high-school or _ 
college teachers worked with the hybric seed corn companies in the summer. 
Women and a were not overworked. — | | 








Quality of work. -Quality of the women's work, was uniformly gocd and 
dependable. One man in charge said it was the best job of detasséling Ne 
had ever had done, not excepting thet done in the years before the 7 Nar , 
when many farmers and their boys did.it in their slack time. : | 

facta 
=~ Women land girls and boys) who went out to work by the day and. 
returned home at night, were the largest grcoap of nonfarm workers in this 
-region. : , | 7 


Labors-Recruited usually by the Extension Service farm labor. offices 
from towns in agricultural regions, these workers were the housewives, 


- teachers, high-school girls - any women not tied down toa homne oran JD ~ 


€ 


and some who genes Ee did farm no anyway. 


These women met the farmers at some appointed place and were tracked 
out to the fields and a cherds where they worked. They generally aid tne 
same job all day and every acy, weather permitting, us long as the work 
la sted © 


Pay.—Much of the work was by the piece: Picking beans, 2 cents. 
pound; asparagus, 2 cents a a tomatoes, 10 cents for a oo=pound 
hamper (girls could pick enough to #41160 in = day); cherries, ls to 4 
cents - and even 5 cents - a pound (2 te 25.cents was the prevailing 
pay) Other work was by the hour: picking up potatoes, 00 tc So cents 
an hour; picking peaches, 50 cents an hour; thinning fruit, working in 
‘truck gardens, weeding, hosing, picking sone vegetables, 40 cents an hour; 
working cn pea viners, 60 cents an hour. From all thet could be learned, 
1G is probable. that, except for corn deta. sseling, A: to SO: Gente au cur. 
was commonly paid. ve nonfarm women who worked in fruits and vegetables, 
although special jobs might yay more. Women who arove eral r elevators 
probably got go to G7 a day. ) 


p? 


-Hours .~Geńerally ħours were 8 or Æ dey, but minne be less for jobs 
such as prain shocking, which was done late in the afternoon for a few 
hours. 
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` a an hour was ao e o aad to pak oe a one -i 
workers brought with- them- If they were on piece work, however, they _ ae 
usually tock less tine.. ; Drinking, water Was brought- So workers during the 
day; too often it was in a can with © cup or, dipper. for common use. oe 
Usually no washing and ‘toilet 3 facilities were P in the field. o 


a these day. haul workers were ie ho ‘belonged in agricultural : 
comaunitie local pecple, who knew a lot about farming, whose own living, = 
perhaps, was o tied up with the suecess of the farmers. But girls 
who were recruited for the WLA camps were from citics. Cleveland, ee 
‘Detroit, Chiceto, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Kansas B oe ee - 
Omaha = any cne of these cities - could have furnished’ (and some an oe 
plor aty ut recruits. | | : 








LA camps v. 


Probably no other single thing did so much to establiah. vestr releen 
between city ond: town women on the one hand and farm families on the — ee 
other, as the camps for women farm workers set~up by the WLA.. Many city | ) 
‘women and girls had their first experience of farm life when going out from 
WLA camps to-work on farms. @hey found that the farmers were well- informed — 
“men, who treeted them with great consideration and patience. They found 
that farm women took pride in their attractive, well-equipped homes and : 
could do more things than anyone would believe possible; that farm children. 
were capable’: beyond their years and ore Oe On their a 
part, farm femilies found the cAey women wer ürer to learn all they. 

Gould, anxious to make good in farm life and to aa the families?! approval; 
that fhe war industrious, worked hard, were cheerful and pleasant; that 
ey Liked be Joke, were willing to lend a kang Sm ae and if.a rainy : 
day kept then from working oe oors, sou have b een glad to help with any 
work n the house. 


Ratha 


There were exceptions: on oth sides, of eee ue in a State: A 
sson ihe č vests, the feeling .of city farm workers and farm families -o 
became one of mutual friendship end better understanding Pi be secing 
you next sumer, " often, followed the Pony: 





a orpanized. -Camps were set up for women in. a three of the -e 
States inclucede in: this study ~ Ohio, Michivan, onc: Titinois -~ and only et ae 
“the request of fa mers themselves. Although that way of ‘getting a new ao , 
idos adopteu doubtless a it is not always: the eae og 

Sometimes. some of the farmers themselves, who had hed women workers -o 
in 1943, asked that. they might have the women again; som -imes the county 
agent hed icalled a general meeting and asked what the furmers thought. — 
a its But the initiative tor the NLA camps šot up in- these States 

definitely ceme from the farmers, and usually was the result of some 
periods wen Nee workers the year before. One farmer, employing 6 
to 8 women, d,- "T tried to get them last year but Tas too late, and this 
e a o $he Coty < agent in plonty of time. 








- Purpose. 
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es F x os 


1, In Ohio four NLA | camps for women (s¢ ome of these eventually 

included 2 good many 16- and 17-year-old hign- -~school girls) were set up 

oe along the northern lake counties to furnish labor for fruit, berry,and 

Bk “truck farms. average attendance was 150 women. A he oe were open : 
ae from mid- June to September and served, 57 fa ners. ey 


FT ag rp er 


Rs Be Aan. of four WLA camps ‘three were for eee picking only, 


on the Traver se peninsula, and lasted 3 to 4 wéeks each, with an average 
attendance of 110. Those in camp worked for 26 farmers. The fourth 
a operated 66 Gays and accommodated a total of 136 workers on berry, Leu, 


oe vegetable farms. These women worked Or 21 farmers. 
Three other camps were requested, pat housing and stali for then 
cout not be pee 
e In fBinbis the Irid seed corn growers asked for four ca amps» 
Three were organized for women, one for junior girls. These camps were 
for periods cetermined by the state of the corn. All opened in July and 
ron for about, 2 or 3 weeks. Hach oanp served one company.. 


The original request had been Tor 500 women and girls, but 4s darrer 
“numbers of local. women applied, after they had heard about the ae and 
as the recruiting was very hurried at the end, both the companies and the 

. Wha were ete to compromise on 107 women and. 103 girls from outside 


Housing. -The Boup used for the iLi camps falls into two BE OMPS: 


le ee all ready to take over. These included 4 large 
uenor house, a college fraternity house, a college rooming house privately 
owned but not being Si bled dur ine va n. a aal group of tourist | 
eabins, sil these were completely furnished, with bedding included. 





o 2» a houri This consisted of a high-school gymnasium, ey Sere LL 
«4 Grange hall, an «american Legion hall, a 4-H coungy fair building, a small 
Yi- C.a. outeide builcrng, 2 fresh-air home, and/comnunity house. -Gots, 
mattresses, € end bedding had to be furnished for all these, end much other 
4 ‘housekeeping equipment. In only one instance dia the women..pay for ropne, 
when the charge was 3.75 a week. : 





re 


How camps were financed.-Camp expenses were roughly divided among the 
workers, the farmer- employer, and the Farm Labor Program. The money paid 
for board was supposed to cover the cost of food and the wages of cook, 
and cook's helper if there was one. The farmer-employer usually contri- 
buted something toward the expense - in Ohio 5 cents uw working hour, and 
in Michigan « contribution was agreed upon. In Illinois, one enployer met 
all housing expenses, one paid for rooms, one made arrangements for housing 
end supervision, but most campers paid dé.75 a week for rooms. The salary 
of the camp supervisor was paid by the Extension Farm Labor Program, 
except in Illinois, where the employers carrie A os eee 
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usually was paid by the oo Farm Lenor Program, sometimes ee the 


eon tL Ont g uk beep ‘a 4 oe N SEYE 


In some camps the cost of utilities, e. Dael, a S 


a. 


4 heime a A MAE E 


Board: for. compers+-All Michigan. and ohio camps | furnished board at camp, 





cund the help. 6f*the State college. nutritionist. was. available in planning. 


meals end food.: Two of- the, Illinois, groups. had to get their meals ut 


“public restaurants, This. was mọre expensive and the food chosen. probably 


was not sc nourishing, es a. carefully. panned camp. diet would have been. 
For the thirc Illinois camp, the hybrid seed corn company had set up a 
cafeteria nesr the high school-for. all its workers, and the women could 


get adequate food at: reasonable “prices, | Where board. and “lodging was: = 
ae oy the: lsh, the: cost usually wa $ 98 eWeek. : 


X 
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‘Transportation.-Various: wa ays. were. enployed for ‘transporting ators fran | 
their homes to.the camps. Where large groups were recruited for one 





company, it: usually paid transportation to camp, and if workers. stayed | 


till the job was finished or if they were sent home, because they were 
unsatisfactory, return transportation, too. This was rather hard on good 


worker s: who: could stay. a i full length of their 


ie 5 x Riis en aa at i < eae 
p a NTE ER B 
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T aa aa Wes: paid. a by the Emergency Ferm Labor 


Program +t the oe cere a month. 


¥ URES z 


in Michiean , arene: n ao own fares to D camps, Noe if ‘they 
remaingd. 2 weeks, return fares were paid by Emerg gency, ‘Farm Labor. Program. 


Transpor tatim, where: ailarre. eroup of workers, left. at the. same time, r 


n bY chartere sd bu but sometimes by train. 


4 
4 $ 7 


Deuy be anspor tation ron camp to places of we are return was. 


Se provided, by the employer, :who came for the workers in trucks, 
TALL ca ars, or even a, y, ear with e smali two-wheel ‘trailer. 


t 


r 
+ 


ra eert waa dy, left. camp. about T: ana back no Peme. or 
Carlier. The work day was 8 or 9 hour s, usually with an hour for lmeh, 


» Weekly hour's wore usuilly 48 to 94, Tro. but apan i Corn detasseling 
work. up-to! 56 (seven: 8-hour.. days). Women were given adequate opportunities 
ee nee vats ell Cone guaranteed employment 15 Pre of En time, 


cog 


E etos a pay for camp | Serena were practice Sy the saine 8.8 Foe day= 


haul workers (see pare 11). Several employers,who were paying ao to o0 
cents salu they preferred hourly rates, that the workers were moré careful 
then at: oS plece rates. . 4b two cherry-picking camps where an analysis of 


o several ‘days' ; tes at 2.cents a pound'was made,- covering, about- 150 
-- workers, camp-“A' had an average of D- 1/10 lugs (or 127% pounds), for econ. 
“girl who earned 42. 52. the First. ee and an average the second day T i 
lugs (or 162} pounds), worth 43.26. àt camp wpe the average number of lugs. 
0 picked by each worker on an hourly-basis for 116 woman-days was. 5- 1/10 
--and the average earnings 2.74. 7 See page 10 Tor discussion OF pay for 
| “detasseling.s In Ohio an hourly wage of 40 cents prevailed; in Michigan 


piece work prevailed, with hourly rates oF 40 to 50. ens Workers preferred 
har der r: eb higher rates. = | : 
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T1/ Pay was Sa 50 cents, but sometimes 60 percents per lug. 
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Sanitary faci latics.-In whe camps under the supervision of the Farm Labor 


eae 


‘worker with girls, said on leaving a NLA camp one evening, "That's a háåppy 


were generally contented, getting up a “show™ to be given in the auditorium, 


tom for ice cream, playing baseball with e girls!’ team from the town, 


pick-ups," boy friends to be brought to camp to meet the supervisor; and 
in general such conduet as would be approved by the majority of parents. 


supervisor. She had to be well chosen, someone who Tiked sad- understood 
young women, saw the significance of cher ‘job, was really interested in 10; . 
. someone who could run the camp well, give the waen reel leadership, and 


eto 


p $a ae 


Proeram, drinking water and sanitary facilities had to be approved by the 
public-health authorities. Some camps had, only simplest facilities, out- 
side latrines and enamel washbasins on outside benchés. That wes considered 
eit yient if these facilities were Well cared for and kept ‘clean. | aS 
Few of the camps had adequate facilities for bathing or for washing 
clothes, and some had an inadequate number of tollere. 


Drinking water was carefully looked after at the camps, but at many, 1i 
not most, of the farms drinking water was brought out in & can with a common 
drinking; cup. Some campers took cut jugs of water from camp» | 


Seldon were there any toilet facilities in the working fields or | 
orchards. Opportunities to wash up before lunch were generally nonexistent. 


Reercation.-f professional beekeeper can tell whether or not his bees are 
contented by their buzz. h vrofessional physical-educetion end recreation 


a 





camp; I can tell by the kind of noise coming from it. The ‘campers visited 
Pee Aye Tee © 4 $ r x 

planning to go to a dance at a nearby air-training camp, talking over an 

all-day lake trip on which an employer was going to take them, going down 


singing around the piano, going swimming in the lake. But when work was 
slack and days of idleness resulted, when the women were om some job where 
pay was low, spirits went down end workers became discontented and sometimes 
teft, particulerly in long-season camps. : | 


Regulations.-Since in most camps part of the workers were of high-school 
age, camp regulations, or a code of conduct,’ had to be set üp. This Was 
often done by the workers themselves. Regulations were simple, consisting 
chiefly of a bed-time “Tiehts-out" hour, usually 9:50 to 10 pem. and later 
hours for Saturday night and occasionally one other night; no “dates ‘with 





Campers who persistently disrerarded the standards were sent home. 


Supervision.-The person most important. to the success of the camp was the 








maintain discipline end morale. Sometines edditional leadership came from 
exceptionally; fine personalities among the workers: (“Without really good” 
supervi sion end direction, few camps would succeed. The good leadersnip 

of State WLa superviscrs, who passed on all the camp supervisors, and of 
county agents or farm advisers, who made the contacts. With the farmers 
and, attended to many details of the camps, also had much to do with the 
success of the camps. | ne | i oo 


Women who attended.-liho were these Land Army recruits who made such a good 
reputation for themselves? They were for the most part city girls who had 
never been ‘on a farm, - office workers, factory and war-industry workers, 
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professional women, waitresses, beauty-shop operators, collet and ma l. 
shool students, servicemen Is Wives - women who took, their Vacations, — ȘI- 
gsve up nonessential jobs, or went to work for the: first time cf so ee 
rearranged fumily responsibilities Tara while that they, gould work ona 1 
Tarm, They cid it not only because it was a new experience ina new | a 
environment, widely advertised as a patriotic duty at which they expected 
to get reasonably good pay and fairly low living cost, but also, nie 
_ because sane of them had a love and longing for the country. „åt least, 

girl wrote back, after she had returned to work in a big industrial ay 
"lhe thine J Like to remember most and liked the best was the beautiful | 
rido in the ore from the [camp to, the fa arm and. back to.the campi: 
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SUMMARY 


Travel thr ough the ‘Midwest States dialan e an. a 
gradually were taking shape in the summer of 1944. 


A. He Sieke Beets st Ey feel that the ‘lebor deeds had not Po at -oo 
although the short ane of “experienced farm labor (ma te) was. generally 
recognized. Vo Co ee ae a oo 


EN TAUR 


ever eee ‘and this Hence that the additional farm la P came from fa arm) ae 
women, girls, and young Boyes pas : 
Oe Most of this family labor was ` unpa ids Weges were high a. many 
farm far nilies decided to try to do the work’ themselves rather than- pay. 
very high wages’ to’ men who were of ten second-rate laborers. | 
4, ooo the women and girls of farm families, nonfarm women. made zno 
a real contributi cn in corn detasseling end harvest work. . Many. a them oe 
~ have been’ glad to do more work, but the feeling. against, them, though. 
not so great as e nad Deen, Still was strong enough to. keep them out of 
general farm work, “Pecasionally nonfa m women were ‘pla ced on farms and 
genera ally nade good. oe oa 


o oS a 





women ! S possibilities ee ee ee a 


The very fact thal: so much of ‘the farm, Work ‘Of the. States ee is oe 
cone Dy ma Ghiner y lui U © it more adaptable. Po „Women, - even to. nonfarm women — 
Enan much of the hard, tedious, hand, labor that was generally turned over 
bo them. Inceed, more than one farin woman said a would be quite | a. rest 
if her husband would come in and’ do some of her. chores or- housework and lot 
Br eo out anu rice the rector Tor a while. Women have ‘proved. themselves Cg. 
so capable in hanc ling industria 1 pe. chinery that they could undoubtedly do oe 
as well with form machinery. EY Ferm. families been. willing to use for. 
tractor work, nonfarm women trained in their own State ‘schools, both: form 
men gn wonen micht have worked under less pressure. 


























oe 


| Unquestionably far’ wives Worked! under. heavy. pressure. H long ee 


si ae 


wy 


aa keep it up, especie lly those who: wrdinarily bhed. BE done” 2 tach out- 
side work, might be subject to gestions cy 2 o 


ae 
ae 


et 4 


‘Ie be need ton additional Poel ens ao ever become still more 
e >, there is no reason ate why dawn or. city women and riris ccula 

not ona wul not learn“ to petate: Tarm machinery. s easily Ra “their 
husbands and. brothérs* have: learned: to fly. planes and. “operate: tanks , and . 
the majority of, them. would’ find it: more fun than picking String, beans or 
eae day after ae So, would the farmer, < £ his. vife, o 


a 


x. 


Recruiting oF Women ee 


L 





~ i eae ET E AS ENE n i 
i if ` A Sea ee 
ae 


: Advance 5 organi aetstion..2 This s. is essential recruiting of o women 
for farm work, whether it is for dey-haul or for camp group But farmers 





Loe usually um filling to mke any. commitments ás a ae or kind of 


help they will need » particuarly as to “female help.“ The secd recerd 
maue ‘by wonen in 1943 end 1944 will, it is: hoped, make farmers more ready 
to ay in 1945: how mny women they want for what work, at whet dates 


Lape proximitely) , and for how long. If that could be done, the job of 


recruiting them would be lessened imoa 


Advance information. -Thoroughly i honest and complete ini or a should — 
pe aVailable to ait” applicants ‘about tHe. work. opportunities: available. 
This should include the kind of werk to be done fe ts eal explanation of what 
Lt involves), the hours of work to ‘be expected (whi ch’ should include. 
‘mention of lunch period, Sunday wérk or. arin), the rute of pry | 
piece work, nok web an exceptional worker might. earn, but what the-a o 
worker doés earn). Some advice on suitable el othing for women should b 
oe anc, if lunch is to be brought by.workers, a should be told. 
Transportation provis ions should be made clear... - as ee 


sl 





eat 


“If the recruiting is for camp. eroups, ee Sr 
be given on housing, cost of board, the equipment as well es clothing 


: recruits should Peona ot, ter. the benefit of parents or families of 


younger women, the amount of supervision and resp ponsibility a assumed by the 
Women! S Lend Army. for the management of the camp, including the ee To 
given to. he Paen, sanitation, end recreation.. Ce 


$ 


Only when such information an oy carefully given in advance 


can women feel that they know what they are going into,:and any resent- 


ment o Peel aa. “misrepresentetion oe a 


publicity. -It takes a Ie time for a.new idea to co to the 
venereal Sublic. Even in 1944; Shere still were péople, even those who 


“ wanteu to work, who wer uite unfemiliar wee ‘the Vibe programs . The 


news is not spread far and‘ wide by oné feature article'alone, but by 
eUercy plugging an: press and rocio, oy talks, ad through: the conversation 


of the women who have tried ‘farm work and liked it. Farme TS who have. 


tried women' s work end found Fes shtisfactory can Help: a ‘prest deal. The 
more explicit publicity cat be, the more likely it is a recruits ; 
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and in Toe city women, -o aa to a city a address means 
more than. being directed to the county agent. Tho tine of publicity, 
not a in advance and not’ so late that ee have made other 
plans, s also 4 eee Sane careful planning. 


Supervis si on, ~The rear key to the successful employment of women is the 
supervision cr: "manageme nt, of groups, Sometimes, if a group is not too 
Loree , oe ey come from the: farmer himself. Sometimes, when he is too 
busy, a work leader.-« a worker in charge of. small groups of not over lz 
to 15 - ee coy found to work out admirably. The work leader not only 
helped to maintain cooperative relationship between the farmer and the 
group in the field, but, if the group came from a camp, she acted as 
liaison between the camp supervisor and the group. Such. groups had a 





; Teclineg of teamwork and better © production resulted, especially | as the 


leadér worked along with the group. Since the leader's duties were 
different, she was pe aa on-a different basis. 

Leadership training .-The idea of Michigan, to have a ee train- 
ing period for work leaders, might well be used in of ther. places. A 
shortege of women qualified to act as work leaders or camp ore 
existed everywhere yet there were many young women who had actuully ame 
farm work in the past < years and some who had not, who were, because of 
their experience and great interest, well aala for such jobs, Dut 
they did not know where such joos might o found, nor did those who needed 
them know where they could find them, and it was. largely chance when the 





Job and the girl ent together. If the a program is continued, more 
‘attention shculd be given to estimating probable needs for supervision 


anu Cralaiue of supervisory workers. 


Accomplishments and Future.-If the eanployment of nonfarm women had 
cone nothing more for these wanen than introduce them to farm life, giving 
them a firstehand knowledge of what is involved in the production of .our 
food and the sort of people who run our farms, and if the nonfarm women 
who worked hed done nothing more for the farmers than to show them that 
the women of the cities had a ereat ana friendly interest in country life 
and in all its.complex problems and were on the whole ple easant and capable 
workers, the Women's Land Army project would have been worthwhile from 
social and educational points of view. But the women accomplished a vast 
amount of work for the farmers the country over, did it well, with zest, 
and to the fermers' satisfaction. They received wages, not large, but a 
little better in 1944 than in 1945, and had the satisfaction OF "contributing 
to a vital wer industry. 





The more ambitious, intelligent young women may not want to go on 
indefinitely with nothing but so-called unskilled hand labor to look forward 
to, even if every year makes then more expert. Whether they can be given. 
more responsibility and more difficut jobs, time and need alone will tell. 


Before the war many women now in war industries have always gone to 


farms tor seesoneal work... Wihether farmers will need organized assistance 


and farm-labcr Sea after the war are questions to be settled in the future. 
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FARMER-EMPLOYER COMMENTS 
Farmers who employed WLA workers seemed. to be of one opinion as 
far as these women were concerned: 


_A large-scale peach grower reported, "The girls are running 1% 
to 2 weeks ahead of schedule. We now have the peaches all thinned." 


One man who had 25 women cherry pickers said, "I didn't think 
they would be much good, but in an hour and a half after they started 
I knew enough, and went back to get 25 more." (He couldn't get thease 
additional workers, however; all had been spoken for.) ... Saida 
farmer's wife, "It's the best set-up for cherry picking we ever had. 
You must have chosen good ones forus." .., According to another 
cherry grower, “Many girls set up ladders all right when they have 
to." .. . “They don't kick about going up high," another grower re- 
marked. "Don't do as much hollering as these kids raised around 
here." . . . Said a cherry grower's wife, "Girls are just fine. They 
do good work. Some are fast, some slow, but that's true everywhere." 


Farmers had this to say about corn detasseling: "Fine type of 
girls and as bright as they come." . . e "More deft with hands, do a 
better job than men." .. . "Girls 18 and up are somewhat better, more 
steady, than the younger girls." 
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‘Throughout the United States, approximately 600,000 


placements of women farm ornare have been made in 1944 
(up to November 1) by the local placement offices of the 
Extension arn Labor Program. Most of thems women. worked 
on a "day haul" basis, being transported to work from their 
homes in the morning and back at night. © uen: others liveđ 
in WLA camps located in areas needing emergency farm labor 
and worked on nearby farms. Some lived on the farms where 
they worked. ‘These groups included binenabera. wives of 
servicemen, business and professional women, college girls, 


teachers, and industrial workers. 
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